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CASTLE OF LOURDES. 


Section 4. 
Tue Cenrrat or Hiau Pyrenezs, 


In the central or High Pyrenees are situated the loftiest 
points of the chain—successful rivals of the Alps in grandeur 
and magnificence. “Isaw the high Alps,” says M. Ramond, 
‘in my yo | youth, at an age when we see nature in colours 
brighter and more beautiful than she is, but that which I 
have never seen there, is the loftiest summits attired in the 
costume of mountains of the secondary rank*. These forms 
80 simple and so grave, these outlines so bold and clear, 
these rocks so entire and perfect, form the successive courses 
which rise perpendicularly into walls, bend into amphi- 
theatres, arrange themselves in flights of steps, start up in 
towers where the hands of giants seem to have applied the 
square and suspended the plummet. This is what no one 
has met with in the recesses of eternal ice: this is what 
would be — for in vain among mountains of the primi- 
tive order, whose rugged sides terminate in sharp ‘points, 
and whose base is lost among heaps of ruins. ey who 
are satiated with horrors, will still find among these scenes, 
aspects new and strange. Even from Mont Blanc let them 
= to Mont Perdu: when the finest mountain of granite 
as been visited, there still remains to be seen the first of 
calcareous mountains, Here it is not a giant among pig- 
—_ Such is the harmony of the forms, and the grada- 
ton of the heights, that the pre-eminence of the principal 
pie results less from its relative elevation than from its 


* According to the geology of M. Ramound, the Pyrenees were origi- 


— limesione mountains, and the granite forced itself up in a liquid 
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figure, its volume, and from a certain disposition of all its 
parts which throws the objects that surround it into an 
inferior rank.” 

The laborious climbings of M. Ramond had a highef 
object than the gratification of mere curiosity or the en - 
ment of the picturesque. The commanding view whic he 
obtained from the summit of these heights, revealed to him 
the general disposition of the various chains, and materially 
assisted his discoveries, His visit to the summit of Mont 
Perdu demonstrated the secondary nature of that moun- 
tain, and contributed materially to settle the geology of 
the Pyrenees. M. Ramond has been called the savant 
chamois, and “he certainly did combine in himself all the 
lights of the man of science and the fearless agility of the 
izzard. His course was in directions before unknown ; the 
reputation of inaccessibility had no terrors for him; he 
selected for his guides the men who were famed throughout 
the mountains for their courage and activity, and yet they 
looked up to him, not as their ward, but as their leader; he 
would often task the powers of the nimblest and most faith- 
ful attendants, and would ascend elevations where the very 
izzard hunters, who might happen to form part of his com- 
pany, dared not follow. With these personal accomplish- 
ments were joined profound geological skill, an enthusiasm 
for science, a taste and feeling for the picturesque, and an 
imagination which enabled him to delineate it in the most 
vivid colours.” 

But there are several objects to be noticed before we arrive 
at Mont Perdu ; and first there is a magnificent view of the 
Maladetta from the Port of Venasque. We will follow 
Mr. Murray in an excursion to this port. He was stayi 
at Luchon, which he describes as being one of the lagen 
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and most agreeable watering-places in the Pyrenees. It is 
situated in an amphitheatre, formed by the junction of 
several of the smaller diverging valleys with that which 
bears its name. It is a convenient central point, from 
which excursions may be made to the summits of some of 
the most magnificent mountains, and into many of the most 
interesting valleys of the Pyrenees. 

A two emer ride along the banks of the vigse brought 
the party to the hospital of Luchon. This building is 
partly devoted to the accommodation of travellers, and also 
to the permanent residence of a strong party of custom- 
house officers, stationed here to prevent smuggling upon a 
district of the frontier where it is next to impossible to do 
#0 effectually, the ports by which the smugglers can pass 
being rather numerous, and many of the mountain paths 
known only to them. The hospital is judiciously placed so 
as to command a view of the gorges which lead, the one 
upon the left of the building, to the Port de Picade, the 
other in front of it to the Port de Venasque; and down 
either of which all: those legally employed in the traffic 
between France and Spain, must pass. 

The ascent was easy until the upper part of the gorge was 
attained, where, at a short distance from the circular wall of 
rock which incloses it, the path is carried in a zig-zag 
direction to the platform above the gorge, everywhere steep 
and fatiguing for the horses, but safe and practicable. 

On leaving the hospital heavy clouds of mist hung upon 
all the high mountains, and more particularly upon those 
in the vicinity of the port, an appearance which is fre- 
quently confined to particular spots, above which the atmo- 
sphere is often clear and pure. Having accomplished the 
ascent of the first staircase from the valley, the path leads 
over a series of low summits which lie between it and the 
last, whose landing-place is the port. The mists became 
very thick ; but, as the party ascended, the wind freshened, 
broke the mist, and sometimes exposed the blue sky, and a 
part of the mountains. Section after section of the bold 
and towering masses which rose above the path, were dis- 
played in succession. Sometimes the clouds opened and the 
snows sparkling in the sun-beams a peace at others an 
enormous peak of the mountain me shoot its dark head 
through the mist, and, without visible support, seem as if 
it were about to fall. Again, when the party seemed to be 
hemmed in on all sides by the mountains, and within a few 
feet of their rugged sides, a passing breeze would disclose 
the dark waters of the lakes hundreds of feet below. Thus 
the effect of light and darkness, of sunshine and of mist, 
working upon materials of such grandeur, was a sight well 
worthy of admiration, and one which is rarely to = seen. 
This path is liable to be blocked up by snow, so that each 
muleteer carries with him a pickaxe and wooden shovel 
with which he soon cuts a way for himself through the 
snow wreaths. 

In the hollows among the various summits which border 
the path were several small lakes or reservoirs for the waters 
of the snow wreaths, which remain all the year round pro- 
tected from the sun and wind in the deep ravines and 


rges. 

Another staircase, steep and slippery, conducts the tra- 
veller to the base of the high ridge of rock which contains 
the Port of Venasque. The port is formed by a narrow 
slit in this wall of rock, so narrow and confined that it 
might be mistaken for an artificial work, did not a glance at 
the immense height of the rocks through which it leads, 
convince the observer that nature alone had opened up the 
passage. 

The party had hitherto been in comparative darkness, 
except during the short intervals when the gusts of wind 
had occasionally opened the mists to the light; but on 
passing beyond the limits of the port, the atmosphere was 
pure and quite free from mist and cloud. This curious 
phenomenon is thus explained. The mist rolling up the 
valley, and encircling the edges of the high ridges which 
separate the two countries, the moment it reached the 
Spanish frontier was thrown back by a counter-current 
from the Spanish side. “The conflicting currents of air, 
seemingly of equal strength and unable to overcome each 
other, carried the mist perpendicularly from the summits of 
the ridge; and filling up the crevices and fissures in its 
uneven surface, formed a wall many thousand feet above it, 
of dark and (from the appearance of solidity which its 
massive and perpendicular character bestowed upon it) 
apparently impenetrable matter.” 

From the Port of Venasque, the highest mountain of the 
range, the Maladetta, or the cursed mountain, stands opposed 





to the spectator, and separated ped by a small circular 
valley. The vast blocks which adhere to its trunk, the 
enormous ruins which abound at its base, and the sterility of 
its sides, prove its nitic formation. It assumes, the 
appearance of a sugar-loaf, lying at a considerable angle. It 
is robed in glaciers, excepting near its crest, where the black 
and craggy rocks, which form its highest peaks, rise above 
the snows. The great height of the Port (7841 feet) 
detracts considerably from the grandeur of the Maladetta, 
but the immensity of the glacier which enshrouds the 
whole of the northern side of the mountain, the wild valle 
at its feet, and the ramparts of gigantic precipices whic 
nearly encircle it, the de l’Essera, and the mountains of 
Catalonia and Arragon, all excite admiration, and contribute 
to raise the Maladetta to a high rank among the sublime 
scenery of mountains. 

From the Spanish side, the Maladetta is comparatively 
free from snow or glacier. It is there almost insulated 
from the high summits which upon the northern side 
crowd around it. The highest of the summits of the 
Maladetta, the Pic de Nethou, 11,318 feet above the level 
of the sea, has never yet been surmounted, notwithstandin 
that many naturalists have made the attempt, and ubenl 
of the guides and chasseurs having been lost among the 
erevices of the glaciers, none has latterly been imprudent 
enough to make the attempt. 

When the bold traveller pro to one of the guides to 
conduct him to the summit of the Maladetta, he points to 
the glacier, and with a mournful negative exclaims, “ Barran 
4 — !” The fate of this unfortunate guide deserves to 

told. 

In August, 1824, Barran and his son accompanied two 
young mining engineers, Messrs. Blavier and De Belli, with 
the intention of ascending the Maladetta. They arrived 
about six in the evening at the Plaine des Etangs, where 
they passed the night in a Spanish cabin. At five the next 
morning they commenced the ascent with Barran alone, his 
son being left at the cabin in charge of the horses. By 
eight o’clock they had gained the edge of the glacier, where 
they breakfi behind a piece of rock to defend 
themselves from the stones, which were continually rolling 
down the mountain. Barran spoke confidently of being 
able to pass over the apertures in the snow. Having put on 
their crampers they entered upon the glacier, which in 
some pletes presented a surface of ice, and in others a coat- 
ing of soft snow, into which they sank above the ankle. 
They arrived safely to within a short distance of the upper 
edge of the glacier, and here directly across their path ay 
an immense crevice in the ice, into which they gazed wit 
affright, by means of holding each other’s arms. Not being 
able to cross this gulf they searched for a passage to the 
left, where the snow had formed an arch over it; but one 
of the engineers, having sunk his staff in it to its full length, 
informed Barran of the circumstance, who advanced still 
further to the left and sounded with his staff. He thought 
the snow seemed sufficiently solid to bear his weight, and 

lacing one foot upon it he carried the other in advance of 
it as far as he could stretch out, thinking in this manner to 
leave the crevice between his legs. The moment, however, 
that he attempted to take a second step the snow gave way 
beneath him, and the poor guide was engulfed ; his cries 
“T am sinking! I am lost! I am drowning!” were ago- 
nizing. Unable to render any assistance,. one of the engi- 
neers hastened to the cabin, and again ascended with Bar- 
ran’s son and a piece of cord. But it was toolate. During 
the brief space of two minutes the cries of the unfortunate 
guide “I am sinking!” gurgled through the snows, after 
which all was still; nor did the attempts made to recover 
the body succeed. 

From the Port of Venasque the party descended into 
the basin beneath, and crossing it mounted to the Port 
of Pomeron, the entrance into the Spanish valley of 
Artigue Telline. This port is situated where the frontier 
ridge forms an angle with that which extends towards 
the Toro, at the base of which mountain, and in the 
basin which these two ridges and the Maladetta almost 
encircles, is the famous Trou de Toro, an immense gulf into 
which the accumulated waters of the surrounding glaciers 
precipitate themselves. These waters are said to follow 4 
subterranean course, until they again burst forth in the 
valley of Artigue Telline with a force and velocity occasioned 
by a rapid descent of some thousand feet, breaking in 
unbridled fury over the precipices and steeps, forming cata- 
racts, and dashing among the rocks below, and watering 
with their spray the adjoining woods, 
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Section 5. 


-e now in the best known and most frequented dis- 
ae oy the Pyrenees. The traveller who —— the 
mountains from Toulouse by St. Gaudens or Tarbes, which 
is a very common route, oaney, makes some stay at 
Bagnéres, and from thence ough the valley of the Cam- 
pan there are passes leading to the other watering-places of 
the Pyrenees. hin e ; beat ni 

The position of Bagnéres is very beautiful ; it is situated 
at the foot of a richly wooded hill, and embosomed in 
mountains; on one side it commands a view of the exten- 
sive plain of Tarbes, and on the other overhung by the Pic 
du Midi, whose frowning summit forms a striking contrast 
with the sunny environs of Bagneéres. 

The town is of considerable antiquity ; its mineral waters 
were esteemed by the Romans; Cesar is said to have raised 
altars to the naiads of the Pyrenees, and Augustus also 
visited the spot; in honour of which event the inhabitants 
erected a temple to Diana, afterwards converted into a 
Christian church. 

The modern town is described as being remarkably clean ; 
the streets are watered by the running streams of the 
Adour, which tend to freshen the air. ‘The houses are 
mostly surrounded by gardens and shrubberies, and adapted 
to the accommodation of the numerous summer visitants, 
The place contains no less than twenty springs of different 
medicinal qualities, some of which are impregnated with 
iron, others with sulphur, others with marine salt, &c. 
The hot springs have their source in the wooded hills which 
rise immediately at the back of the town. 

From Bagnéres Mr. Murray proceeded on an excursion 
to the summit of Mont Perdu, in which we propose to 
follow him, occasionally, however, turning aside in company 
with other travellers to notice a few of the more remark- 
able objects in the reute. The usual route to Mont Perdu 
would lead us across the Tourmalet-to Barréges and Luz, 
and so by the valley of Gavarnie, but our adventurous 
traveller preferred a more rugged and novel path across the 
mountains, 

The valley of Campan lies before us with its rich fields, its 
grassy slopes, and crystal river; its wooded summits and 
its shady dells—a garden of industry and plenty, which has 
received more praise than any other spot in Europe; but 
this has been bestowed chiefly by French writers, whose 
ignorance of the surpassing loveliness of the other Pyrenean 
valleys has led them to suppose that Campan is the finest of 
the whole. 

Passing through the little town of Campan, the valley 
narrows as we approach the village of St. Marie; the road 
winds along the side of the river, and the valley becomes 
entirely pastoral: the Pic d’Arbizon (9247 feet) stands as 
the avant-guard of the magnificent mountains beyond it. 
We soon enter the extensive pine forests, which hang upon 
the ridge of a mountain which separates the upper districts 
of the Adour from the valley d’Aure. The ascent of the 
ridge is lengthy, but gradual, and from the Hourquette 
@’Aure the view of the valley beneath is very fine. The 
ridge which separates the Adour from the Garonne is the 
most remarkable of the Pyrenees: no other is equal to it 
in length, or so unbroken in its course. It extends from the 
central range of the mountains, beginning at a short dis- 
tance to the east of Mont Perdu; it separates the valleys 
Campan and d’Aure, forcing their rivers into opposite 
courses: it stretches away by Mielan through the depart- 
ment of the Gers and Landes, and separates the Medoc 
country from the sandy plains of the coast, among which it 
terminates at the little village of Vendais. 

_ Proceeding along the summit of the ridge, we come 
directly above the village of Ancizin, where the route is no 
longer practicable for horses. The descent into the valley 
revealed the sad effects of a thunder-storm, which probably 
oe be effaced. 

, + hunder-storms occur frequently in the Pyrenees, es 
cially in the vicinity of the Shbet ames of the meantainn, 
The ,Seldom continue more than three or four days; and a 
week’s duration is 1) ked upon as an extraordinary incident. 
But the storm which we are about to describe continued 
during weeks. It came on towards the end of the spring, 
and although very violent, it was disregarded during the 
first three or four days. The peasantry thinking that it 
would last the usual course, adopted no precautio 
measures ; they collected no provisions; and did not with- 
draw the shepherds and their flocks from the mountains. 

ou can form no idea of the awfulness of the storm,” 
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said one of the ‘sufferers ; “it seemed as if the moun- 
tains which surround our valley were fighting with each 
other, and their weapons the thunders and the light- 
nings. The incessant hurled from one summit to 
another, rolled back again with more stunning crashings ; 
the lightnings played round our cottages,and during the 
darkness of the nights, illuminated the mountain tops, 
whose fantastic-looking peaks ev instant a eo 
shrouded in a blaze of light; while the rain descended in 
torrents which no « roof could resist, and which 
threatened to sweep our dwellings from their foundations, 
and wash us into the river, whose swollen waters, rising far 
above the limits of their highest floods, were already robbing 
us of our property. Our thoughts were at first directed to 
the danger of the shepherds and their flocks, but to whom 
it was impossible to render assistance; the strongest man 
among us could not have braved the hurricane for an hour; 
so we were obliged to leave them to their fate, and bethink 
us of our own. 

“Weeks succeeded weeks, and still the terrible scene was 
the same. There was no abatement in the thunderings, no 
interval in the lightnings, nor cessations in the rains. We 
gave ourselves up for lost, and believed that the end of all 
things was at hand. It became apparent that death by 
famine, or perishing in the waters which raged around us, 
was the fate which shortly awaited upon all of us. Silent 
stupified sorrow overwhelmed us, and our feelings were fast 

ing up; when, in the end of the sixth week, peace again 
reigned in the valley, and the clouds cleared away. “The 
change which the first knowledge of the fact wrought upon 
our despairing minds may be conceived, but cannot be 
described.” 

Among the effects of this fearful storm, which man 
years of industry on ag of the poor mountaineers wi 
scarcely obliterate, Mr. Murray notices a scene near a spot 
where the mountains on both sides of the river are almost 
in contact, and where the path scooped out of the rock 
leaves the valley through an ancient portal. After passing 
this portal, the tonpattoies power of the flooded river was 
fearfully _ * Precipices of solid rock inclosed it 
upon both sides, excepting at one spot, where huge blocks 
of rock, piled above each other, since some convulsion had 
rent them from the mountains, had for ages stemmed its 
current. Situated at a bend of the river, these natural 
bulwarks, a thousand times stronger than any which the 
hands of man could raise, were still unable to resist the force 
of the stream. The foundations of the enormous mass were 
driven out, and its mountains of rocks precipitated into the 
bed of the river. The fallen mass had completely choked 
up the waters until they had so accumulated as to break 
down the barrier which their own violence had occasioned, 
and to sweep its ponderous materials before them. The bed 
of the river had become a perfect chaos of rocks, which in 
some places formed arches across it, while in others the 
stream losing itself among them was hidden from our sight ; 
and the path, which by this catastrophe had been entirely 
destroyed, now wound among the fallen heaps.” 

Our path lies across the mountains which separate the 
head of the valley of Arreau from that of Gavarnie, or the 
Lavedan. From many parts of the ascent the view of the 
summits of the phere 4 range is magnificent. From the Pic 
de Cambiel on the west, to the etta on the east, a 
crescent of peaks, of every variety of shape and appearance, 

resent themselves, including the very highest ‘of the 
yrenees, and the most numerous assemblage of elevated 
summits in Europe. 

The Port of Cambiel, at an elevation of 8442 feet, is an 
immense gap between the mountain of the same name, and 
the outer ridge of the Pic Long. With the exception 
of the Port d’Oo at the head of the valley of Lasto, the 
Port of Cambiel is the highest in the Pyrenees, which is 
passable for horses. From the west side of the port is seen 
the Vignemale (its double cones but a few feet lower than 
Mont Perdu) rising above the other summits. The two 
mountains are separated by an enormous glacier. 


Sxcrion 6, 


Ascent oF Mont Perpv. 


The first person who ascended this celebrated rock was 
Ramond. is object was to satisfy himself respecting 
the structure of this part of the Siaenent His first 
attempts to ascend were made upon the French side of the 
mountain, over the eternal snows and glaciers, which 
clothe it from its summits to the lake beneath it. But 
722—2 
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these obstacles being insurmountable, he attempted a 
passage on the Spanish side, and succeeded. His guide was 
an active and intelligent native of Gédre, named Rondo, 
who left to his son the knowledge of the secret paths of the 
mountain, and under the guidance of Rondo the second, 
Mr. Murray attempted the ascent of Mont Perdu, 

The weather proving favourable, the party started from 
Gédre by day-break. This village is described as an oasis 
in the oat. where industry and cultivation are found 
amid stern and rocky scenery, “The mountains less preci- 
pitious than in any other parts of the ‘valley, and receding 
from the banks of the Gave, have permitted the soil of the 
upper districts to accumulate around their base; and scat- 
tered among the natural and artificial terraces, each one of 
which is the property of a separate individual, or family, 
are the cottages of the peasantry, some of them white- 
washed, and all surrounded by little fields of grain, or 
meadows, whose scanty produce is sufficient to secure their 
owners from starvation during the winter, and supply their 
few and simple wants,” 

But the valley soon resumes its wild and savage charac- 
ter; the great mountains have been rent in a thousand 
places by some terrible convulsion; the fallen masses of 
granite piled high above each other choke up the valley; 
single fragments form arches across the torrent; others 
obstruct its progress and form rapids or cataracts, and among 
these confused heaps our traveller seeks a path. 

The magnificent scenery of the Marboré soon attracts 
attention. The towers of this immense barrier successively 
appear; then the glaciers at their base, and lastly the wall 
of rock, which, in the form of a crescent, terminates the 
valley of the Lavedan. The valley again widens near the 
village of Gavarnie, and the high valley d’Ossone branches 
away to the right. An hour’s walk through the meadows 
which intervene between the village and the Marboré brings 
the traveller to its gigantic heights, some idea of which may 
be formed from Mr. Murray’s sketch of the extraordinary 
scene in two of its sublime phases, the first of which pre- 
sents it in its winter’s garb, The plain of Gavarnie and the 
Oule, or basin of the Marboré, were covered with snow 
many feet in depth. “We then found ourselves in the 
centre of an amphitheatre, whose walls, rising perpendieu- 
larly for more than fifteen hundred feet, were draped, in 
some places from top to bottom, in others midway down, 
with curtains of polished ice, projecting portions of the 
dark rock alone marking its transparent surface. Above 
the circling ramparts of this amphitheatre, and rising from 
the beds of virgin snow which, crowning their summits, 
formed a coping worthy of their character, appeared a 
mountain of terraces, each story dimly outlined by the 
border of black precipice which supported it; and, from the 
highest of these terraces, and more than two thousand feet 
above the ramparts from which they spring, again rise 
detached columns of solid rock a thousand feet above the 
pedestal upon which they rest, their capitals the snow and 
glaciers, which never leave them. 

“The many cataracts which, at other seasons, dash from 
the ramparts into the basin beneath, and whose sounding 
falls ring among the precipices, were now dead; weeks of 
severe frost almost dried them up, and the small rem- 
nants of their waters tnckled down the rocks, and over their 
icy coatings, noiseless and unobservable. Not a speck of 
cloud floated in the air, and the sun, beating full upon the 
glaciers above, and the wastes of snow beneath, illuminated 
their surface with a dazzling brightness. 

“The scene was now changed. The Summer’s burning 
suns had breathed over the amphitheatre, and the icy cur- 
tains of its walls had fallen away. The glacier cushions of 
its stories had shrunk to half their former size; the foun- 
tains of its cataracts were opened up, and a circle of torrents 
shooting from the stupendous heights, some dashing upon 
the projecting precipices ere they reached the basin below, 
were split into slender jets, which a passing gust of wind 
converted into a shower; others, of greater force, and with 
more collected waters, were seen, pecceany from the plat- 
form of the terraces, and, clearing every obstacle, descend- 
ing unbroken in their fall, until they thundered among the 
rocks of the Oule. The most magnificent of these cataracts 
is the origin of the Gave de Pau. No other cataract in 
Europe is equal to it in height; and no other portion of 
European scenery can be compared to that which surrounds 
its birth-place.” 

This spot, the circus of the Marboré, is a feature of moun- 
tain a which is to be found at no other place in 
Europe, our former Supplement we gave a notice 
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of it by Mrs. Ellis; the following is by Mr. Inglis; by 
comparing the three descriptions a tolerably correct idea 
may be gained of this remarkable place. “ Figure to your- 
self,” says Mr. Inglis, “a semicircular space covered with 
rocky ts, and snow backed by a perpendicular wall 
of rock fourteen hundred feet high. Suppose you see above 
this wall the precise resemblance of an amphitheatre, in 
regular stories, declining backwards,—each terrace covered 
with eternal snow, and the uppermost of these terraces 
rising about two thousand feet above the perpendicular 
wall; and then imagine rocks, at intervals, crowning the 
whole, in the form of round towers, and elevated about a 
thousand feet above the amphitheatre. Contemplating 4 
scene like this, how insignificant seem the proudest works 
of man,—the most majestic ruins of antiquity,—the Roman 
amphitheatres,—even the Colosseum! But there is still 
another feature in the scene. Many torrents pour from the 
amphitheatre into the basin below. One, the source of the 
Gave, falling from a height of one thousand four hundred 
feet, is undoubtedly the highest cataract in Europe.” 

From this point the route to Mont Perdu crosses various 
streams which rush through the upper part of the Oule, 
until we arrive at a narrow sloping shelf on the side wall ot 
the amphitheatre where the track bending round an angle of 
the rock hangs over the abyss. Here the smuggler has 
scooped out a ladder which leads up to the Serrades,—pas- 
tures where the Spanish shepherd, during a few weeks or 
the year, finds a scanty herbage for his flocks. The road 
then leads through a succession of small ravines and gorges 
to the great glacier, which extends along the ridge of the 
Marboré, and passes under the Bréche de Roland. This 
gigantic door-way, situated at a height of 9766 feet, is 
named after the warlike nephew of Charlemagne, who is 
said, in tradition, to have struck out, with one blow of his 
sword, this breach, three hundred feet in width, in a wall or 
rock which, dividing Spain from France, protected the 
Moors from the vengeance of his armies. 

The wall of rock is of no great thickness: it is supported 
by the towering heights of the Marboré, which rise proudly 
above its gate. The storms are wasting —— its surface, 
especially at the lower parts, so that the wall has already 
become topheavy, and a very slight convulsion would suffice 
to hurl the towers of the Marboré into the valleys. 

At the extremity of the sterile plain of the Millaris 
Mont Perdu appears; its summit rising high above the 
clouds which encircled it “ seemed a mass of rock floating in 
the air.” Not far above the base of the mountain was a 
shepherd’s hut to which our travellers repaired to pass the 
night. ‘The herbage was rank and luxuriant, among which 
were noticed with surprise quantities of molehills, many 
of them freshly raised. This little patch of land is situated 
at a height of at least seven thousand five hundred feet, and 
is entirely isolated from the lower pastures by wastes of 
bare rock of great extent, so that it is difficult to imagine 
by what instinct the little animal was induced to travel 
over the rocks from the plains below to this green spot. 

After passing the night within a cave, in company with 
the shepherds, the party proceeded at daybreak to ascend 
the mountain. They passed the Tour de Gollis, an immense 
circular inaccessible rock many hundred feet in height and 
resembling a huge tower. They then enter upon the first 
of a series of terraces which, rising one above another, form 
Mont Perdu. The first terrace is se from the second 
by a deep ravine containing several lower terraces which 
were over, a troop of izzards trotting on quietly 
before towards the only pass which, from this _ led to 
the heights above. These heights are scaled only by 4 
natural ladder of projecting pieces of rock, which start from 
the outer edge of the platform beneath. From the first 
steps of this ladder a precipice of a thousand feet can be 
looked over, so perpendicular that a stone dropped from 
above arrives at the bottom without having once touched 
the rock from which it was cast. This ladder conducted to 
a ridge from the highest point of which descended a similar 
rude ladder into the upper part of the ravine. The progress 
along this ridge. illustrates the danger and difficulty of 
mountain travel. Its breadth varied from five to eight feet ; 
its surface was covered with loose stones; the precipices 
drop away on both sides; and the wind, unbroken by 
any height or mountain to the south, threatened to trans- 
plant our travellers into the ravine. The rough surface 
would not permit them to crawl, and it was impossible to 
walk upright; but by bending the body so as to present as 
small a surface as possible to the wind, halting, and resting 
their hands upon their knees when the fiercer gusts swept 
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over them, the party thus sneaked along the ridge in safety, 
and sheltered from the wind on its northern side, descended 
into the ravine. 

The upper story ‘of Mont Perdu now rose before them 
towards the south: it isa circular and perpendicular mass 
of rock, the lowest part of which, about a hundred feet in 
height, is situated at the highest point of the ravine, the 
ridge of which is a line of precipices, uniting the heights 
from which the party had descended, with this, the wall of 
the last terrace; and from the spot where the junction 
takes place, there is a slight rent from the top to the bottom 
of the wall of rock which rises above it. This rent is the 
path to thesummit. The waters of the snows above have 
in time worn this fissure, sometimes unscalable by reason of 
the stream which pours down it; sometimes from the coat- 
ing of ice with which it is covered. To the right of the 
fissure, and within a foot of its edge, the precipices drop 
away, and far below is seen a great basin of snow and 
glaciers extending from it to the summits of the ridge which 
overlook the lake of Mont Perdu. 

The fissure is angular in shape and the inequalities of its 
surface, which render it accessible, being situated on both 
sides, the person who climbs it having a foot and a hand 
upon each is tolerably secure. “There was no great quan- 
tity of water tumbling down the fissure,” says Mr. Murray, 

Just sufficient to cool our faces, and put us upon our 

ard against the slipperiness of the wetted rock. Rondo 
ed the way ; and I waiting until he had reached the top, 
followed.” 

The crest of the mountain is covered with small loose 
stones, and towards the French side is bordered by a parapet 
of snow five or six feet in height. The road by which the 
mountain is ascended can be traced for a short distance 
only, the rest being hidden behind the ridge, The moun- 
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tains and valleys of Arragon are distinctly visible in clear 
weather. On this occasion the great district of Spain was 
obscured by mist, but to the north, east, and west, the eye 
could wander at will over the magnificent range of the 
Pyrenees. “ The snow-capped summits of its mountains, 
their rugged peaks, as countless in number as fantastic in 
their forms, chequered the vast expanse around me, whose 
horizon my powers of sight alone could limit. In this 
waste of ether, in which the everlasting hills’ appeared 
like so many rocks and islands, I could recognise among the 
great assemblage the tops of those which, boasting a gorgeous 
prospect, yet gave me but a faint idea of the glorious spec- 
tacle which I now beheld; others whose rocky summits, 
although far beneath that upon which I stood, had never 
been pressed by human foot; others, among whose steeps 
and forests I had followed the izzard, or sought the bear, 
and in the valleys at whose base I had joined in the sports 
and dances of the peasantry; others whose names and 
whose features were familiar to me; but hundreds whose 

eaks I had never seen, or webey | seen, forgotten. Mont 
Perdu is not a giant surrounded by pigmies; a few feet 
of superiority of height over many of the neighbouring 
summits is all that it can boast; but that little is suffi- 
cient to entitle it to the honours which it bears, and to 
be esteemed, next to the Maladetta, the noblest mountain of 
the Pyrenees.” + « » “From the top of the parapet, or 
bank of snow upon the northern edge of the summit, is seen 
the lake of Mont Perdu far beneath, encircled with the 
immense glaciers which hang upon the sides of the sur- 
rounding mountains, From beneath a little mound of stones, 
Rondo drew forth a small bottle containing the names of 
the individuals who had ‘reached the summit of Mont 
Perdu, since Ramond in 1802 discovered the path which led 
to it, The bottle (as was the custom) was then broken, 
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the names of the individuals read over, and that of the 
author added to the list. The whole were replaced in a 
fresh bottle, and carefully deposited beneath a rude arch, 
which we constructed to protect it from the winter tem- 
pests; there to remain until the lonely solitude of its resting- 
place should be again disturbed, and the same ceremony 
one through.” At this elevation of nearly 11,000 feet Mr. 
Heong was not sensible of any difficulty of respiration. 
The broken clouds which came sweeping from the Spanish 
mountains, warned the party to quit their lofty station before 
the heavy mists should conceal the downward route. After 
drinking in solemn silence to the memory of the illustrious 
Roland, they departed, and arrived easily at the base of the 
mountain, where they were met by the Spanish shepherds 
with their provisions and cloaks. Before they had eaten 
their meal the dark clouds curling along the ridge of the 
Marboré, towards the Breach of Roland, threatened to detain 
the party till the next day; but as their provisions were 
exhausted, they determined to proceed, in spite of the rain, 
= now descended in —, ma? 

e path was slippery and dangerous; the deep 
below the Breche was nearly filled with mist, but of the 
Breche itself they could see nothing. Its walls and towers 
were shrouded in gloom, but the wind driving the mists 
furiously along the lower summits in the direction of the 
great aperture above, afforded some idea of the hurricane 


they were about to encounter. As they advanced, the blast | 


was fearful ; the loosened stones were rolling down the pre- 
cipices, and the rocky wall above seemed to yield to its 
violence. Linked arm-in-arm, the party staggered like 
drunken men before it, but having once gained the wall of 
the Breche they crept through the gateway, clinging to the 
projections of the rock ; until turning round its flank they 
were in a moment completely sheltered from the wind. 

The coating of snow which had enabled them the day 
before to pass so easily over the glacier was now washed 
away, revealing a bare glassy surface, down which streamed 
the falling rains and the melting snow, and over this steep 
and glassy surface they had to carve a passage, every step 
having to be cut out with a small hatchet, one false step, or 
the yielding of a piece of ice, threatening to send them down 
the glacier, and over the precipice beyond it. ‘Slowly and 
cautiously therefore did we wend our way across it, halting 
every now and then to permit of our leader resting his arm 
from the fatigues of which we could not relieve ‘him ; for 
having once stepped upon the glacier, it was impossible 
without the greatest risk to pass each other, and con- 
sequently Rondo, being in advance, had the whole toil of 
the scooping out of the footsteps to undergo. Once I tried 
to relieve him, but in endeavouring to pass, he had so 
nearly ~My away, that the attempt was given up; and 
thus actually crawling along where the day before I should 
have thought nothing of running, we reached the extremity 
of the glacier in safety, and glad I was that we did so, for 
Rondo was so worn out with the exertion that I am per- 
suaded had the glacier been fifty or a hundred feet broader, 
he could not have accomplished the distance.” 

Wet, cold, hungry, and weary, the PrP now descended 
into the pastures of the Serrades. momentary glance 
revealed the amphitheatre of the Marboré, “its terraces 
and towers obscured by the dark mists which formed a band 
all round the circle, and from which as if it had been a 
terrible waterspout bursting from the overcharged clouds, 
the cataract, swoln to triple its former size, by the unceasing 
rains, plunged among the rocks of the basin.” By dint of 
crawling over the most slippery and insecure portions of the 
narrow ledge the descent was completed, and the party were 
safe within the Marboré. The streams flowing through the 
Oule, which the preceding day had been stepped across, were 
now swollen with rains, but by taking a longer route, and 
wading through some minor streams, they gained the road 
to Gavarnie, and soon after were enjoying the shelter and 
warmth of the inn at Gédre. 


Section 7. 


From Gédre the traveller proceeds along a narrow defile 
into the sweet valley of Bagnéres; the dusky gorge 
beyond, “savage-looking, even while the sun-beams play 
upon it,” the famous Pas de l'Echelle, and St. Sauveur, 
being successively passed, we arrive at the basin of Luz, 
which Mr. Inglis sketches in the following terms. 

“Figure to yourself a cradle or hollow, about two miles 
long, and about one mile broad, the sides of this cradle 
being the slopes of mountains, which rise from six to seven 
thousand feet above its level. This little hollow, which 
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cannot be called a plain, because it contains within it some 
little eminences, is an enamel of the freshest and most beau- 
tiful hues in nature, the most living green is mingled with 
the rich golden of the ripe harvest, and the pale straw 
of the later grains. Oak, ash, fir, and other trees, various 
in their tints as in their names, are scattered, single or in 
clumps, over the little fields, and the two Gaves, one from 
Gavarnie, and the other from Barréges, unite their st 
and flow in graceful curves through this little Eden. But 
these features of beauty and fertility, are not confined to the 
hollow. Here the charm of a southern climate robs the 
mountain sides of their heath and fern, and clothes them 
with cultivation. Two miles up the mountain sides, round 
and round the cradle, the yellow harvest chequers the 
landscape. At elevations, which in more northern coun- 
tries would be abandoned to the heath and the fir, waves 
the golden grain, and both the hollow and the slopes of the 
mountains, as far up as cultivation extends, are scattered 
with houses, and cottages, and villages. All this is beauty, 
—and of the highest order. I come now to the picturesque, 
Upon one side of this valley, on an eminence entirely 
separate from the mountain, stands the town of Luz,—its 
buildings and its church rising out of the wood. And upon 
another separate eminence still higher, are seen the exten- 
sive ruins of the castle of Sainte ie. At the southern 
side of the cradle the defile of the Gavarnie opens,—a gorge 
presenting every feature of the — 3—the sides are 
a pm at hanging thick with wood, a romantic 
ridge spans the stream, and about four hundred feet above 
the river, embosomed in oak, and standing upon precipices, 
is seen the i lar range of buildings which constitute the 
baths of St. Sauveur. But the features of sublimity are 
still to be added. These are the lofty summits of the high- 
est of the Pyrenees; jagged rocks, and snow peaks, which 
from various spots and particularly from the ruins of Sainte 
ie, are seen rising behind the nearer mountains, and 
forming a wider and still more sublime amphitheatre.” 

The valley of Barréges, or of the Bastan, which opens 
into the basin of Luz, extends towards the Pic du Midi of 
Bigorre, and is entirely pastoral; in the vicinity of Luz it 
is very beautiful—verdant sloping meadows, a profusion of 
fine trees, and innumerable little corn mills, their wheels 
driven by the many rivulets which course down the sides of 
the mountains bordering it. 

The baths of Barréges are the most celebrated in Europe, 
and to them may be traced much of the fame of the Pyre- 
nean sulphurous waters. The village, which is composed 
of one street, is built nearly at the head of the valley, and 
in so narrow a part of it that there is scarcely more than 
sufficient room for the river and the houses. The moun- 
tains are usually shrouded in mist, and the torrent is noisy. 
The waters form the only attraction in this place, and 
therefore, the village is inhabited only during “the season.” 
In winter a few keepers, appointed by government, reside 
in the place, to prevent the occupation of the houses by the 
mountaineers, or by the bears and wolves. Before winter 
sets in, the houses are entirely dismantled, even to the 
window sashes, and the proprietors remove into the plain; 
at one part of the village, which in winter is subject to be 
overwhelmed by avalanches, even the very houses are 

ulled down, and reconstructed at the approach of summer. 
Mr. Murray visited the place during winter, when the 
snow was in some places so deep as to be level with the 
second stories of the buildings. The inhabitants were 
assembled for warmth in a kind of subterranean pond (used 
as a sudatory bath), aiiting in a circle round the great bath, 
the hot vapours of which kept the place warm. Both men 
and women were busily occupied in knitting the beautiful 
scarfs and shawls, which find a ready sale during the season. 

Proceeding down the Lavedan, we enter the gorge which 
separates the basin of Luz from the valley of Argelez ; it 8 
a magnificent defile, the sides are formed of precipitous 
mountains rising at first ndicularly from the bed of 
the river, but afterwards sloping just enough to permit the 
box and heath, and other shrubs and bushes, and a profusion 
of wild flowers, to hang upon their steeps. At first the 
waters of the Gave flow almost level with the path. This, 
however, soon rises to such a height, that, on looking down 
into the abyss, the torrent is seen, foaming and impetuous, 
working its way through stupendous masses of smooth 
black rock, sometimes shelving down and at others pro- 
jecting over the bed of the roaring waters. The road is 

ewn out of this solid mass, and winds sometimes at one 
side of the chasm and sometimes at the other; and the 
different bridges of marble seem scar-ly strong enough to 
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where the view is concealed by enormous masses 
re poanene. of the mountain along whose side 

i rful way is cut. E 
ti ee orerers and difficulties of this road have suggested 
the plan of a new one, to be constructed lower down in the 
chasm, and apparently almost under the old one. Mrs. 
Ellis gives some idea of its character and situation. She 
informs us that the first workmen employed upon it had to 
be let down and suspended by ropes; and that many of 
them, at the time of her visit, spent the day hammering and 
toiling on the sloping side of a precipice of smooth stone, 
from whence they look down directly into a very deep gulf. 
While the men were at work, boring and blasting the 
solid iron-stone, poor women were assisting them by carry- 
ing their heavy tools, while in other parts, where masonry 
was begun, they were carrying up stones and mortar on 
their heads, and climbing barefoot up the stony path. 

A thousand feet below the basin of Luz, and enjoying the 
shelter of the strrounding mountains, is situate the charm- 
ing valley of Argelez, the subject of two powerful sketches 
by M. Thiers, w ich we transcribe. 

“The terrace on which we stood, was exactly in the 
situation to see the picture in the true perspective, and also 
in the most favourable light; for the rising sun gave an 
extraordinary relief to everv object. The mist, which 
shortly before was over my head, was now beneath my feet ; 
it spread out like an immense sea, and rolled against the 
mountains, and into their smallest sinuosities. I saw groups 
of trees, the trunks of which were immersed in the vapour, 
while their heads hardly appeared above it; castles with 
four towers, of which only the slated roofs were visible. 
The slightest breeze which rose agitated this mass like an 
ocean. Near me it struck against the sides of the terrace, 
and I could have stooped to draw from it as from a well. 
The sun’s rays soon after penetrating it, agitated and pro- 
duced in ita kind of whirlwind. Suddenly it rose in the 
air, appearing like a shower of gold; nothing could be seen 
— this fiery vapour, and even the disk of the sun was 
entire 
dream, but a moment after, the vapour again descended, the 
air was as pure, and the fog as thick, though not so high as 
before. hanks to this sinking of the fog, more trees 
showed their heads, and hills, till then unperceived, pre- 
sented their grey or verdant summits. This absorption was 
repeated several times, and each time the fog, when it 
re-descended, became lower, and a new zone was visible.” 

Some time after, our author again visited the terrace, and 
the prospect was entirely changed: the valley was cleared 
of the mist, sparkling with dew, and illumined by the sun. 
“The veil was now quite removed; everything was distinct 
to the eye, even the foaming of the torrents and the flight 
of the birds; the air was perfectly pure, only some clouds 
which happened to be in the direction of the waters, or the 
currents of air, which are generally colder, still hovered 
over the middle of the basin, slowly proceeded along the 
mountains, ascended into the sinuosities, and at length rested 
on their most elevated summits, where they floated lightly. 
But the —— like a rose just expanded, showed me its 
woods, its hills, its plains, green with the rising corn, or 
black from the recent labours of the plough, its numerous 
terraces covered with hamlets and pastures, its autumnal 
ag still retaining their autumnal yellow-tinted foliage; 

astly, the ice and the threatening rocks. But what is 
quite impossible to describe, is the varied movements of the 
birds of all kinds; of the flocks which moved slowly from 
one hedge to another; of the numerous horses that frolicked 
in the pastures, or on the banks of the streams ; but, above 
all, the confused noises of the sheep-bells, the barking of the 
dogs, the flowing of the waters, and the murmur of the 
wind, mingled sounds, softened by distance, and which, 
uniting their effect to all these movements, expressed a state 
of existence, calm, extensive and diversified. I cannot 
express the soothing, consolatory, but infinite and sublime 
ideas, which overpower the soul at a sight like this, and fill 
it with love for the God of nature, and confidence in his 
works. And if, in the interval of noises which succeed 
each other like waves, the song of the shepherd is heard 
for some moments, the thoughts of man seem to elevate 
themselves with this song, to relate his wants and _ his 
troubles to Heaven, and to ask it to relieve them. How 
many things does this shepherd, who, perhaps, has no more 
thought than the birds singing at his side, make me feel 
and think of! Butthis delightful emotion passes away like 


y concealed,—this sight resembled the illusion of a 
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rous diligence which thunders along the ) a beautiful dream, like a fine piece of music, like a striking 


effect of light, like everything that is good, like everything 
which affects us strongly, so must, for that reason, endure 
but an instant.” 

The town of Cauterets differs from many of the Pyrenean 
watering-places in containing a stationary population of 
about eight hundred persons. But during the season, as 
many as a thousand visitors are said to have been lodged 
there. It is a clean, well-built, and nicely sheltered little 
town, remarkable for the extreme abundance and variety of 
its mineral sources; an advantage which seems to have 
attracted the attention of the Romans. One of the sources 
is called “Cesar,” from the circumstance that Julius Cesar 
is said to have derived benefit from it. 

One of the most interesting objects in this vicinity is the 
Castle of Lourdes. Some idea of its commanding position 
may be had from our frontispiece. This castle, after many 
changes of masters, was annexed to the crown of France by 
Philippe le Bel, but after the battle of Poitiers it came into 
the possession of the English. The Black Prince, who had 
arrived at Tarbes, with his spouse the Princess of Wales, 
had confided the garrison of the castle of Lourdes to the 
command of Pierre Arnaud of Bearn. About ten years 
afterwards, he conferred the government of the province on 
Jean, Lord of Grailly, which so exasperated the Bigorrese, 
that they revolted from the English and joined the Duke of 
Anjou, brother of Charles the ‘Fifth; and greatly facilitated 
his conquest of the larger portion of Bigorre, but the 
English, still masters of the fortresses, had a great superior- 
ity. The Duke of Anjou having become master of the 
castle of Mauvesin, immediately laid siege to that ot 
Lourdes. His efforts, however, failed against the courage 
and skill of its brave defenders; and being most desirous to 

ssess this stronghold, he had recourse to Gaston Phoebus, 

omte de Foix, cousin of Arnaud de Bearn, its governor. 
He promised him restitution of the county of Bigorre, of 
which Gaston pretended to be heir, if he would order his 
cousin to Orthes.. Before leaving Lourdes, however, he 
invested his brother Jean with the command of the place, 
and made him swear to remain faithful to the king of 
England. Gaston Pheebus received his cousin in a magnifi- 
cent manner, and loaded him with gifts, and on an occasion 
said to him, “'The defence of Lourdes, garrisoned by the 
Bearnois, exposes me to the anger of the Duke of Anjou; 
surrender, therefore, the place to me.” ‘ Count,” said the 
loyal chevalier Arnaud, “I am poor, and I am your kins- 
man; but my allegiance is pledged to the king of England, 
and to him alone shall I pels it.” Upon this, Gaston 
drew his poniard and stabbed the chevalier. “Ah!” 
exclaimed he, “you have not acted with knightly faith; 
you have invited me as your guest, and you slay me.” 
Gaston then ordered his victim to be cast into a dungeon, 
where he perished of his wounds. This crime was useless 
to the Duke of Anjou; for Jean, brother of Arnaud, victo- 
riously repulsed the hostile forces, and obliged the prince to 
raise the siege. 

In recent times this castle has been used as a prison for 
those taken in battle, and during the wars of Napoleon, 
Englishmen have been made acquainted with its inconve- 
niences. 

From the defile of Lourdes the traveller approaches on 
one side the wild and interesting beauties of the Pyrenees, 
and on the other the rich and sunny plains of Bearn. The 
route from Lourdes to Pau, the ancient capital of Bearn, 
lies along the banks of the Gave; we are no longer among 
the mountains; the rocky walls which confined the waters 
of the river are succeeded by green and wooded hills; the 
country is a perfect garden of cultivation, farm-houses, 
orchards and cottages, magnificent oak and walnut-trees, 
and fields of waving corn, are the pleasing substitutes for the 
majestic scenes among the mountains, 


Secrion 8 

The preceding sketches will have enabled the reader to 
realize the prominent features of the wildest and most 
unfrequented portions of the Pyrenees. Such has been our 
object, and we have therefore devoted the larger portion of 
our space thereto. It is not in fashionable watering-places, 
nor from the journal of the invalid, sent to “drink the 
waters,” nor by paths over which the well-paid guide care- 
fully conducts the summer tourist, that we can appreciate 
a foreign land; to do this we must follow such hardy 
pedestrians as Roland and Thiers, Inglis and Murray, men 
who are prepared to undergo cheerfully the difficulties, 
privations, and perils, of mountain travel; men who can 
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describe well, if they cannot always explain, what they see, 
and who thus contribute real knowledge to the physical 
geography of the country. 

To this class of travellers also belongs Mr. Clifton Paris, 
whose bold adventures, so graphically related, well illustrate 
the rugged ‘nature of mountain-travel. We propose to 
follow him in one of his adventures, the startifig-point of 
which was the Airy Baths of Panticosa. From this place 
to Bujarelo, whither our traveller proposed to go, there are 
two routes, one on horseback by the village of Panticosa, 
occupying about eight hours, and the other a scramble of 
five ioess without any track, passing across the wilderness 
of the highest Pyrenean range. The latter route was pre- 
ferred, not only on account of the sublime scenery which it 
would traverse, but also from the love of escaping from the 
beaten track and occupying, as it were, the position of a 
discoverer in an unknown land. 

The weather was by no means propitious. There had 
been much rain and hail; the forrents rad swollen to twice 
their usual bulk, and had carried ve | the little bridge of 
pines, and overflowed so as to render the mule path impass- 
able; besides which the valleys were inundated, and fresh 
fallen snow had covered the mountains in every direction. 
Under such inauspicious circumstances, Mr. Paris and his 
companion started for Bujarelo, with instructions to follow 
a torrent that descended to the Baths from an amazing 
height and great distance in one continuous fall until they 
reached a lake, and then to search for another stream flow- 
ing in the opposite direction, which, as was said, would in 
due time lead the pedestrians to the valley of Bujarelo. 

Climbing upwards to a vast height by the course of the 
torrent, a difficulty occurred—the stream divided; but 
having determined on following the one on the left, another 
laborious ascent conducted them to the lake. The next 

int was to discover the stream which flowed in the direc- 

ion of Bujarelo. A bare ridge, apparently inaccessible, rose 
beyond the lake—the stream of course must be on the other 
side of it. They clambered up the mountain, and reached 
another lake, and from this point they espied a gap in the 
ridge which they determined to gain, and accordingly waded 
slowly through the deep snow, On nearing the summit 
some dangerous places had to be crossed, sloping rocks that 
a concealed under the snow, smooth and highly inclined. 
The clouds now came sweeping up from below, and down 
from above, limiting the range of the eye to a very small 
circle. By the time they reached the gap the cold was 
intense ; the wind and the mist drove furiously through the 
opening, whilst all in front was invisible, except a chaotic 
mass of rocks and a bed of snow that lay immediately 
beneath. Our travellers had almost decided to return to 
their comfortable quarters at the inn, but suddenly a bright 
gleam of sunshine chased away the mists and revealed far 
away on the right a green mountain, and a portion of sky 
more brilliantly blue than the fairest wor They 
determined to proceed, hoping to find some shepherd’s hut, 
under which they might pass the night, should they fail to 
reach Bujarelo. There was a kind of gap in the mass of 
rocks below in the same direction, a it was uncertain 
whether to descend to this, or to proceed on over the ridges 
of snow. The former route was decided ou, but the descent 
was most difficult, for although the gap was not more 
than two hundred feet distant, the e to it occupied 
half an hour. They continued to descend, and reached a 
hollow scored by the tracks of sheep, and running down 
towards the desired green mountain, which, to the snow- 
blinded eyes of our travellers, appeared an Eden. Confident 
that their perils were over they proceeded, but what was 
their disappointment to find the slope becoming steeper and 
steeper, until after an hour’s walking from the dangerous 
descent above, it ended in a system of hideous precipices. 
Our travellers were thus fairly benighted, unless they could 
make their way below. Wolves were in the mountains, 
the cold was intense, and their clothes of the lightest mate- 
rial. The descent, therefore, however perilous, was decided 
on. There was a cleft in the ridge to the left, and they 
made towards it; but the same hideous slopes proceeded 
from it towards the valley. They then passed along the 
side of the ridge, regarding with longing eyes the soft green 
mountain opposite, from which arose the tinkling of cattle- 
bells. But the night was rapidly coming on, and our tra- 
vellers determined at once to descend the slope until it 
should terminate in a P ey ow when they trusted some 
way would present itself of attaining the valley. “Down 


this we went with our hands and feet,” says Mr. Paris, “my 
companion first, and I close upon his head, steadying ourselves 





by tufts of wiry grass, and Fears upon small projections 
in the rock; dizzy work I can assure you, requiring no 
little nerve and caution; the different points of rest had to 
be felt and their firmness ascertained before we ventured 
to trust our weight upon them—a slip would have been 
inevitable destruction. The thought occurred to me, and J 
learnt that I had shared it in common with my 

companion, that if one had gone, how dreadful would have 
been the situation of the other; for no human aid could 
have been obtained for many mountain miles. Lower and 
lower we went, and more difficult at every step became the 
descent; the ledges grew smaller, the moun side more 
smooth and perpendicular, the tufts of more rare; at 
length we reached so frightful a pitch of the precipice, that 
I shouted out to my companion to return, for it was mad. 
ness to attempt any er progress. He, however, went 
two or three steps Jower, and then called out to me for 
assistance,—exclaiming that he could neither go downwards 
nor get back, nor could he hold on many minutes! Here 
was an awful moment! it was utterly impossible for me to 
render him the slightest aid, and his destruction appeared 
inevitable ; a precipice of several hundred feet was bales, 
and then a mass of sloping granite rocks, highly inclined, 
ran down to the torrent, upon which, unless he could 
recover his step, he must be hurled in a short few moments. 
Providence, however, ordained it otherwise; he regained 
the presence of mind, he had for the moment lost, and bya 
desperate effort got back to a place of comparative safety,” 
On attempting to ascend oF found it next to impossible, 
and therefore sought about for a more practicable des¢ent, 
which they found, except at one part that seemed utterly 
impassable; it was, however, achieved by turning round in 
a very adroit manner, changing hands and giving the bod 
an indescribable twist, all very perilous it must be confessed, 
Thus the worst was mn and in due time they reached 
the valley, with the long coveted green mountain opposite 
to them, but still unattainable, for a raging torrent rolled at 
the foot of it, which it was impossible to pass. They were 
in a position from which they could not escape without the 
light of day, and began to ‘make arrangements for passing the 
night; they were famishing for want of food; the air was 
cold, and the clouds threatened rain; they were very weary 
and their hands were cut and bruised by the granite ; how- 
ever, they set to work to build up some sort of shelter, and 
collecting the great stones of the torrent, they built up two 
walls, and had scarcely finished when the clouds broke 
into rain, and poured in upon them from a quarter, the 
very opposite to that which they had expected. Happil 
the rain passed off soon, and the moon shone forth 
brilliantly, though the sky becoming more clear increased 
the intensity of the cold. After watching through the 
long night, (and never was morning longer in coming,) 
the stars at length grew dim and faded, the green moun- 
tain loomed gradually through the darkness, and they arose 
with delight, although in a dreadful state from cold and 
fasting. They regarded with astonishment and awe the 
precipices they had descended, and became fully impressed 
with the extent of the danger to which they had, we think 
heedlessly, exposed themselves. They could not find a 

over the torrent, but continued to walk until they 
came in sight of a shepherd’s hut sheltered by an impendi 
precipice. The shepherd directed them on their road, an 
told them that the day before they had taken a wrong 
direction from the summit of the ridge by turning down to 
the right, instead of keeping along the snows as Mr. Paris 
had proposed; and it appears that they had descended into 
the road by which they had intended to return, which, 
indeed, passed pat the green mountain they had been 90 
anxious to reach. Tired as they were, our bold and adven- 
turous travellers yet resolved to follow up this road towards 
Bujarelo as far as the crest of the ridge, in order to ascertain 
its direction, when they intended returning by the same 
path to the village of Panticosa. The scenery around was 
amazingly fine; they had left the ite and were now 
among mountains of a different c ter, the brilliant 
colours and grotesque figures of which called forth admira- 
tion even from our tired wanderers, It proved a long, 
weary way to Panticosa, and the descent seemed intermin- 
able; but, at length, after fasting seven-and-twenty hou 
and walking that day for nine hours, they happily rounded 
the last corner of the road, and beheld the long-desirea 
posada and its staring peasants pacing to and fro upon its 
terrace. 





Joun W. Panxer, Pustisner, West Stranv, Lonpon. 
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